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In all the might of its endowments, came
Athwart me; I was lost as in a cloud,
Halted, without a struggle to break through.
And now recovering, to rny Soul I say
I recognize thy glory; in such strength
Of usurpation, in such visitings
Of awful promise, when the light of sense
Goes out in flashes that have shown to us
The invisible world, doth Greatness make abode,
There harbours whether we be young or old.
Our destiny, our nature and our home
Is with infinitude, and only there;
With hope it is, hope that can never die,
Effort, and expectation, and desire,
And something ever more about to be.
Wordsworth, then, with Coleridge, viewed the imagination as
an essential unifying agency in all perception; but it was also
something more. For it is the imagination, cso called through
sad incompetence of human speech5, which also gives order
and unity to life through its sense of an infinitude which is
beyond 'the light of sense'. The imagination, failing to appre-
hend nature and man as a self-contained whole, beholds the
world as pointing beyond itself to an infinite unknown. In its
'struggle to idealize and unify' the imagination, starting from
its beginnings in the perception of the child, advances to the
sense of an infinitude and of 'unknown modes of being*. The
highest reaches of the imagination are of a piece with the
simplest act of perception, and issue from the demand for unity
which is the life of the imagination. There is a passage in
The Prelude in which Wordsworth develops this thought. It
occurs after his description of his ascent of Snowdon, in
which he describes the moon 'naked in the heavens' shining
upon a huge sea of mist 'through which a hundred hills their
dusky backs upheaved*; while from below
Mounted the roar of water, torrents, streams
Innumerable, roaring with one voice.
la this scene Wordsworth beheld